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MacCallum’s Pathology FIVE MONTHS 


Most text-books on pathology consider the diseases of each organ separately 
under the name of the organ asa heading. Dr. MacCallum’s book con- . 
siders pathology on the principle that practically every pathologic condition 
is the direct or indirect effect of an injury; that is, the direct effect or the 
immediate or remote reaction of the tissues. ‘Tumors alone cannot be 
brought under this category. In a word, this book presents pathology on 
the basis of etiology. The treatment of the subject is not limited to anatomic 
and morphologic descriptions, but functional disturbances are discussed, as 
well as those of chemical character, and even symptoms are described. 
Practically all the illustrations were made direct from those particular speci- 
mens studied. There are some 575 of these accurate and superb illustra- 
tions, very many of them in colors. 

Octavo of 1083 pages, with 575 original illustrations, many in colors. By W. G. MacCaLtoum, M.D., Pro- 


fessor of Pathology, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. 
Cloth, $7.50 net; Half Morocco, $9.00 net. 


REPRINTED 


Mallory’s Pathologic Histology AT ONCE 
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Dr. Mallory presents pathology biologically. First he ascertains the cellular 
elements out of which the various lesions are built up; then he traces the 
development of the lesions from the simplest to the most complex. He so 
presents pathology that you are able to trace backward from any given end- 
result, such as sclerosis of an organ (cirrhosis of the liver, for example), 
through all the various acute lesions that may terminate in that particular 
end result to the primal cause of the lesion. There are 683 tllustrations. 
The 124 colored illustrations are printed directly in the text. ‘There are no 
troublesome inserts. 

Octavo of 677 pages, with’497 figures, containing 673 original illustrations, 124 in colors. By FRaNx B. 


MALtLory, M.D.,} Associate, Professor of Pathology at Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
Cloth, $5.50 net; Half Morocco, $7.00 net. 
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Prentiss’ Embryology 


Professor Prentiss has given you here both a laboratory manual and a de- 
scriptive text-book. It is the only recent book describing the chick and pig 
embryos. You get a large number of original dissections of pig and human 
embryos, giving directions for making dissections of the nervous system, 
viscera, face, palate and tongue. Of the same embryos from which series 
of transverse sections have been made, illustrations are given, showing you 
the external form and internal structure. A feature of the book is the large 
number of illustrations. : 


Large octavo of 400 pages, with 400 illustrations. By CHartes W. Prentiss, Ph.D., formerly Professor of 
Microscopic Anatomy, Northwestern University Medical School. Cloth, $3.75 net. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A Textbook of a New Type 


to Meet a New Situation 


HE RISE OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL and the increasing demand for 
commercial courses have created the need for a 
geography dealing with industry and com- 
merce. 


Dryer's Elementary Eco- 
nomic Geography 


discusses natural features only in their rela- 
tion to human wants. The matter and manner 
of the book are serious and substantial, yet the 
style is such as to interest boys and girls of 
grades seven to nine. 


415 pages Illustrated Color Maps 
American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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Syllabus and Laboratory Manual of 


Household Chemistry 


107 pages + 101 blank pages for notes, with 
‘diagrams, 60 cents 


This book provides a course in chemistry (chiefly 
applied) for erie in domestic science and in other 
courses who prefer to og A. the paeety most 
intimately connected with their daily liv: 


The author has adopted the syllabus a Each 
section of the book with a list of references, 


exact as to chapter page, which the author has 
found best for Nhe sti rar’ ‘the ic in question. 
The general plan of the is as follows: 


Part I, General Chemistry, includes (a) the chem- 
istry of the nonmetals, with special attention to sir 

ventilation, (b) a section on theory, (c) the 
chemistry of the ye and (d) a qualitative and 
quantitative study of textiles. 


Part II, Food Chemistry, is intended to occupy 
somewhat less than one half of the year’s work. 
oe ee are first taken up in and 


subdivisions are more cularly de- 
veloped. 
Ginn and Company 
Boston New York Chicage Londoa 























A Critique of the Theory of 
Evolution 


By THOMAS HUNT MORGAN 


An attempt is here made to put a new valuation on 
the traditional evidence for ion. The most re- 
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208 pages, cloth, illustrated, $1.50, by mail $1.58 


Heredity and Environment 
in the Development of Men 


By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN 
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Complete Catalogue on Request 
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BY 


AMADEUS W. GRABAU, S.M., S.D. 


PROFESSOR{OF PALEONTOLOGYIIN 
COLUMBIA..UNIVERSITY 


“Should be on the reference shelf of every col- 
lege, normal school, and large high school in the 
United States.”—Journal of Geography, Vol. XIII. 
Jan. 1915. 


8vo, 1150 pages, 264 illustrations. EPrice, $7.50 
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THE NEW YORK CONVOCATION 

THE meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and the affili- 
ated national scientific societies held in New York City during the last week of the year was 
the largest and most important gathering of scientific men hitherto held in this country 
or elsewhere. The association met in twelve sections and there were fifty-two separate 
societies in session, not counting the four great engineering societies, which held one gen- 
eral meeting with the association. It is difficult.to estimate the attendance. The regis- 
tration of members of the association was in the neighborhood of 2,100, but it is impos- 
sible to state the percentage of members of the association who register, or the per- 
centage of those in attendance at the meeting who are members of the association. Casual 
Observation seemed to indicate that about one in four or five attending the meetings wore 
the badge of the association and this would give an attendance of over 8,000, but naturally 
very little weight can be laid on such an estimate. In spite of the magnitude of the meet- 
ing, Columbia University and the other places in which sessions were held did not appear 
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to be overcrowded, the university and the 
other educational and scientific institutions 
of the city having grown in proportion to 
the increase of scientific men since the meet- 
ing in New York ten years ago. There was 
no delay in registration and no difficulty in 
obtaining rooms at the hotels or elsewhere. 
There was a very great conflict, in so far as 
there were nearly always a number of dif- 
ferent meetings or other events which mem- 
bers would have been glad to attend. This 
conflict may make a greater impression 
than if the meetings were being held in fifty 
different places throughout the country, 
but obviously the real interference is much 
less. 

The plan of holding the greater convoca- 
tion week meetings once in four years 
seems to have been justified by the event. 
The meeting four years hence will be in 
Chicago, that of eight years hence in Wash- 
ington, and in twelve years there will be a 
return to New York. It may be that ulti- 
mately two events in the same year, the 
presidential election and the convocation of 
our scientific societies, will be recognized 
as of comparable national importance. It 
is hoped that at these greater convocation 
week meetings the societies devoted to the 
natural and exact sciences will meet with 
all national organizations concerned with 
science in its widest sense, not only engi- 
neering and medicine, but also education, 


economies, history, philology and indeed 
all the subjects falling within the curric- 
ulum of the modern university, subjects 
which can be advaneed by research. A 
meeting of such magnitude would have 
great advantages in bringing together men 
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working in diverse directions but none the 
less having common objects, and would 
serve the purpose of impressing on the gen- 
eral public the magnitude and importance 
of the work accomplished in this country 
for scholarship and science. 

The American Association of University 
Professors and the American Congress of 
Internal Medicine met this year for the 
first time in convocation week, and there 
is no reason why all national societies 
should not do so when the meeting is in 
New York, Chicago or Washington. The 
arrangements for affiliation with the asso- 
ciation are very simple, and apparently to 
the advantage of all. The affiliated society 
has the privilege of meeting with the asso- 
ciation when it sees fit and of electing one 
or two members of the council of the asso- 
ciation. The association has no control of 
any kind over the affiliated society. Even 
when the affiliated society does not meet 
at the same time and place as the associa- 
tion, it is desirable that there be held once 
a year a congress representing all the 
scientific societies and scientific interests 
of the country, and it seems that the coun- 
cil of the association can serve this purpose 
better than any other body. The National 
Academy of Sciences, a small self-perpetu- 
ating body, consisting of men elected for 
eminence in science at the average age of 
about fifty years, may be of use as a roll 
of honor, but it can scarcely be expected 
to be an efficient working body, and it is 
not so well in accord with democratic con- 
ditions as a body of delegates elected to 
represent the scientific societies and the 
scientific men of the country. 
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The executive, legislative and judicial 
functions of government are recognized, 
but it is scarcely yet appreciated that there 
should be a scientific or expert department 
coordinate with these. As the courts theo- 
retically interpret legislation and the exec- 
utive carries it into effect, so there is needed 
a body which will provide the impartial 
advice and scientific knowledge on which 
legislation should be based. This need is 
being gradually recognized by the creation 
of scientific bureaus of the departments 
and the different government commissions. 
Its adequate appreciation may, however, be 
hastened by the formation of a body repre- 
senting the scientific interests of the coun- 
try and competent to speak for them. 

The various scientific events of the meet- 
ing are in part recorded in the report of 
the general secretary printed in this issue 
of Scrence and in the programs that were 
published in advance. They will also be 
somewhat fully represented by the various 
addresses and papers and by the proceed- 
ings of the different societies and sections 
to be printed in Scrence. A few of them, 
however, may be recorded here. At the 
opening general session, after the admir- 
able address of the retiring president, Dr. 
W. W. Campbell, director of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, there was a largely attended re- 
ception given by the president and trustees 
of the museum and the honorary reception 
committee. The two public lectures to the 
citizens of the city could hardly have been 
better from the point of view of subject- 
matter or of lecturer. Dr. Simon Flexner, 
director of the laboratories of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, lectured at Columbia Uni- 
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versity on ‘‘Infantile Paralysis and the 
Public Health,’’ and Dr. A. A. Noyes, pro- 
fessor of physical chemistry in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, lectured 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory on ‘‘Nitrogen and Preparedness.’’ In 
each case the lecture concerned a subject 
of vital public interest and was given by 
the man most competent to survey it. 

There was held at the United Engineer- 
ing Societies Building a meeting under the 
auspices of the four engineering societies 
which have their headquarters in New York 
to discuss the interrelations of engineering 
and pure science. Dr, Henry M. Howe, 
the distinguished metallurgist, professor 
emeritus in Columbia University, the chair- 
man of the section, presided, and Dr. Bion 
J. Arnold, the retiring vice-president and 
past-president of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, gave his address, 
which, was followed by addresses by Mr. 
Clemens Herschel, president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, and Dr. 
Ira D. Hollis, president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
scientific session was followed by a recep- 
tion. 

The addresses given by the other retiring 
chairmen of the sections are noted in the 
report of the general secretary and may be 
looked for in Scrence. Other addresses 
by the presidents of the societies and papers 
presented before them will also be printed 
here. Of the latter, it is only possible to 
mention several of the symposiums and 
general-interest sessions. These included 
‘‘Biology and National Existence’’ before 
the American Society of Naturalists; ‘‘The 
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Structure of Matter’’ before the sections of 
physics and chemistry; ‘‘The Relations of 
Chemistry to Botany’’ before the section 
of botany; ‘‘The Adjustment of Science to 
Practise in Agriculture’’ before the section 
of agriculture; ‘‘Cancer and its Control”’ 
before the section of physiology and ex- 
perimental medicine; ‘‘Highway Engineer- 
ing’’ before the section of engineering; 
Reports of State Geologists before the sec- 
tion of geology and geography; the Metric 
Conference before the section of social and 
economic science; and the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the American 
Psychological Association. 

There was held at Columbia University 
a scientific exhibit and conversazione ar- 
ranged under the auspices of seventeen 
committees, representing the principal sci- 
ences. This not only showed in an inter- 
esting way some of the more recent scien- 
tific developments, but also served as an 
excellent place for people working in differ- 
ent departments to meet. There was also 
held at the American Museum of Natural 
History an exhibit of chemical ‘‘prepared- 
ness,’’ and one on the work of Pasteur. In 
addition there were numerous exhibits ar- 
ranged by the special societies. 

There were many dinners and social 
events. Tea was served daily by the Colum- 
bia University Ladies Committee. The 


smoker given by the New York Zoological 
Society in the Aquarium to visitors work- 
ing in the natural sciences was especially 
attractive, but every society and group had 
its smokers and dinners. Among them may 
be specially mentioned the dinner in honor 
of Professor Edmund B. Wilson, of Colum- 
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bia University, a former president of the 
association, given by his students and col- 
leagues. 

The meeting of the Committee of One 
Hundred on Scientific Research, in spite 
of the fact that it was held the day after 
Christmas, was attended by about fifty 
members and was notable for important 
reports and discussions. The report of the 
committee on industrial research was pre- 
sented by Dr. Raymond Bacon, director of 
the Mellon Institute for Industrial Re- 
search, and the discussion was opened by 
Dr, J. J. Carty, chairman of a similar com- 
mittee of the National Research Council, 
and by Dr. F. K. Richtmyer, chairman of 
a similar committee of the American Phys- 
ical Society. Preliminary reports were 
made by eleven of the chairmen of the 
twelve sub-committees on the different sci- 
ences, all of whom were present. Arrange- 
ments were adopted for cooperation with 
the National Research Council. 

The meeting was much better reported in 
the press than ever before. It is true that 
on one day when from two to three hundred 
scientific papers were presented, many of 
them of general interest if properly inter- 
preted for the public, there were selected 
for head lines one that referred to birth 
contro] and one that referred to the Rev. 
Billy Sunday, but for the first time ade- 
quate attention was paid to the meeting, 
which obtained a position on the front page 
and was suitably discussed in editorial ar- 
ticles. This circumstance is of course ac- 
counted for by the increased interest now 
taken in science throughout the world, and 
it is much to be hoped that for the welfare 
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of the world this interest may be main- 
tained. A meeting such as this should have 
as one of its principal functions to impress 
on the general public the importance of 
scientific research, for it is only from the 
people at large that new recruits for sci- 
ence can be obtained and means provided 
for the support of research. 

The council discussed business of impor- 
tance. Two general resolutions were 
adopted. One advocated a greater use of 
the metric system of weights and measures 
in the United States, ‘‘so as to increase the 
usefulness of our publications and to aid 
our foreign relations with the many coun- 
tries where these units are official and in 
use.’’ The other extended to the secre- 
taries and bureau chiefs of the United 
States government the appreciation of the 
association of the fact that through their 
encouragement the important scientific 
work under their direction has been well 
| represented at the meetings of the associa- 
tion. ‘‘This: representation has greatly 
promoted the influence and usefulness of 
the bureaus, both by making their work 
more widely known, and by the stimulus 
imparted to and gained from other workers 
in similar fields. The association is so 
keenly interested in the work of the gov- 
ernment bureaus that it ventures to ex- 
press the hope that members of their staffs 
- who are engaged in research be given all 
practicable :encouragement to attend the 
meetings of the association and other na- 
tional and international organizations de- 
voted to the advancement of ‘science.’’ 

Thanks to the Colburn bequest, the re- 


search funds of the Association have been 
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greatly increased and now amount to about 
$110,000. During the year careful invest- 
ments have been made by a committee con- 
sisting of the treasurer, Dr. R. S. Wood- 
ward, president of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Mr. A. 8. Frissell, president of the 
Fifth Avenue Bank, and Mr. John Tat- 
lock, of New York City. Some part of 
this fund is reserved for specific purposes, 
but the balance of the income, amounting 
to about $4,000, was appropriated for al- 
lotment for scientific research, and a com- 
mittee on grants of seven was appointed, 
representing the principal sciences and 
groups of sciences. This committee con- 
sists of Professor E. C. Pickering, chair- 
man, mathematics and astronomy, Profes- 
sor Henry Crew, physics, Professor E. 
C. Franklin, chemistry, Professor W. B. 
Cannon, zoology and physiology, Professor 
N. L. Britton, botany, and Professor J. Me- 
Keen Cattell, anthropology and psychol- 
ogy, leaving one vacancy to be filled by a 
geologist. The committee plans to make a 
careful study of the conditions in order to 
determine how the money can be expended 
to best advantage. Applications for grants 
will, however, be welcomed; these can be 
made to the chairman of the committee or 
to the member in charge of the subject con- 
cerned. 

An appropriation was made for the work 
of the Pacific branch of the association, 
amounting to the entire dues paid by the 
members within the division except that 
required to pay for the journals that the 
members receive. The entrance fees col- 
lected by the branch were also allotted to 
it. There was recently established through 
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the initiative of Professor H. L. Fairchild, 
a local branch at Rochester, and it is hoped 
that other branches will be established 
wherever they will serve to unite and ad- 
vance the scientific interests of a city or 
locality. To such local branches, a sum not 
to exceed fifty cents for each member of 
the branch was allowed, together with the 
entrance fees secured through the efforts 
of the branch. 

The council had pleasure in acknowledg- 
ing gifts for the research fund of the asso- 
ciation of $1,000 from Mr. E. D. Adams, 
and of $500 from Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge. 
In accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution, Mr. Adams was elected a pa- 
tron of the association. If a hundred or a 
thousand men of means in this country 
whose wealth is in large measure due to 
the efforts of scientific men made more effi- 
cient by their national societies would be- 
come patrons of the association there would 
be provided a productive fund for research 
administered by scientific men themselves, 
and the relations of science to industry 
would be promoted. At the meeting about 
three hundred citizens of the city became 
members of the association, and of these a 
considerable number became life members, 
including Mr. Henry C. Frick, Mr. Stuy- 
vesant Fish, Mr. Felix M. Warburg, Mr. 
James W. Ellsworth, Mr. Francis L. Stet- 
son and others prominent in the profes- 
sional and business life of the city. 

The committee on policy was instructed 
to prepare a revision of the constitution, 
with by-laws, and to report to the council at 
its next stated meeting. The committee on 
policy was instructed in this revision espe- 
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cially to redefine the duties of the perma- 
nent secretary and of the general secretary. 
An amendment to the constitution was in- 
troduced, which will be voted on next year, 
making the term of office of the general sec- 
retary five years, and it is planned that the 
general secretary shall be active in the work 
of the organization of the association in its 
relation to the affiliated societies and the 
general scientific activity of the country. 
Professor J. McKeen Cattell was elected 
to this office, to which no salary is attached. 

During the present year in order to rec- 
ognize the cooperation that exists between 
the American Association and the affiliated 
societies, members of these societies who 
joined the association during the year were 
admitted without payment of the entrance 
fee. The results were particularly gratify- 
ing in demonstrating the cordial relations 
existing between the association and the na- 
tional societies, as about 5,000 members of 
these societies took advantage of this offer 
and were elected to membership during the 
year. We hope to publish later a statement 
showing the number of scientific men from 
each of the affiliated societies who joined 
the association, for it is a remarkable ex- 
hibit of the number of men in this country 
engaged in scientific work. When the asso- 
ciation met in New York City in 1900, there 
were about 1,700 members; when it met 
there in 1906, there were about 5,000 mem- . 
bers, there are now about 12,000 members. 
The entrance fee of $5 prevents some of the 
younger scientific men of limited means 
from joining the association, but it seems 
necessary to retain it to provide an income 
in addition to the very small annual dues 
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of $3, and also because it makes the mem- 
bership more permanent, members hesi- 
tating to withdraw for a short time when 
such a fee must be paid to resume their 
membership. The council, however, passed 
a resolution providing that those becoming 
members of the national affiliated societies 
might be elected to membership in the 
American Association without payment of 
the entrance fee, if they join the association 
within one year of becoming a member of 
the affiliated society. This offer should give 
assistance to the affiliated societies as well 
as the association, and should serve to unite 
in the association almost without exception 
the younger scientific men of the country. 

The nation should be proud of its scien- 
tifie men when it regards the three presi- 
dents of the association, the retiring presi- 
dent, the president of the meeting and the 
president elect. Dr. W. W. Campbell, di- 
rector of the Lick Observatory, who has 
twice crossed the continent to attend the 
meetings and. has devoted his invaluable 
time to the organization of the Pacifie Di- 
vision, gave the address as retiring presi- 
dent, which in content and in form of pres- 
entation set a model which any similar offi- 
cer anywhere in the world will find it hard 
to meet. 
ScIENCE aS soon as arrangements can be 
made for the illustrations. Dr. Charles R. 
Van Hise, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, in the front rank of geologists in 


This address will be printed in 


a country which leads in geology, and 
equally a leader in university education and 
in movements for the public welfare, made 
an admirable presiding officer, both in the 
general sessions and at the meetings of the 
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council. Dr. Theodore W. Richards, di- 
rector of the Woleott Gibbs Memorial Lab- 
oratory, Harvard University, distinguished 
wherever chemical research is undertaken, 
the only native-born American to whom a 
Nobel prize in science has been awarded, 
was elected to preside at the meeting to be 
held next year at Pittsburgh and to give 
the address the following year in Boston. 





PRODUCTIVE SCIENTIFIC SCHOLAR- 
SHIP1 

I WARMLY sympathize with the ambition 
expressed in your annual report to have 
this musem more than a mere zoologic or 
scientific museum. It should be a museum 
of arts and letters as well as a museum of 
natural history. The ethnology and arch- 
eology of the Indians of New York make up 
a subject peculiarly apparent for treat- 
ment in a museum of this character. There 
should be here a representation of all our 
eolonial and revolutionary life. There 
should be in this museum, for the instruc- 
tion and inspiration of our people, a full 
representation of American history since 
the time when New York cast off its pro- 
vincial character and became an integral 
portion of the American republic. Finally 
there should be here all the representation 
possible of the great arts and great litera- 
tures of the nations of the past, and the na- 
tions of the present; so that, enriched by 
the knowledge of what has been done else- 
where, in time and in space, our own peo- 
ple shall be better equipped to work in the 
fields of original productive scholarship. 

All this lies in the future. At present we 
have only to do with biology. 

A museum of this character has more 
than one function to fulfil. It must pre- 


1 Address delivered at the opening of the New 
York State Museum in the State Education Build- 
ing, Albany, N. Y., on the evening of December 
29, 1916. 
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sent to the people as a whole in vivid and 
yet truthful form, knowledge of the nat- 
ural objects of our countryside—that is, 
knowledge of nature—in such a fashion as 
to be readily understood. 

Moreover, it must aid in the study of na- 
ture—that is in the study of soils, insects, 
plants, birds and mammals—from the utili- 
tarian standpoint. ; 

Again, it must aid the growing army of 
nature students, the men and women who 
love nature, or love science, for the sake of 
nature or science, without any set and im- 
mediate utilitarian purpose. This museum 
should keep aloft the standard of those who 
delight in all knowledge and all wisdom 
that can not be reduced to, or measured by, 
any money scale. 

Finally, this museum should perform the 
even more difficult task of giving research 
facilities to the extraordinary and excep- 
tional student, the man who has in him a 
touch of the purple; the man who ean sup- 
ply that leadership without which it is so 
rare for even the laborious and well-di- 
rected work of multitudes of ordinary men 
to realize the ideal of large productive 
achievement. 

Little ean be done save by cooperation 
and coordination. We are fortunate in this 
state to have at the head of our educational 
system, in President Finley, a man whose 
ability to work by himself goes hand in 
hand with ability to work with others, and 
with ability to train up others to work 
under him; and who does all this in such 
fashion as to produce the maximum of 
benefit to the people as a whole. No man 


has done more than he has done to secure 
for New York City a broadening of the 
standard of cultivation, so as immensely to 
inerease the number of persons who can 
profit thereby, and at the same time to 
provide for the needs of those exceptional 
men and women who, if given the chance, 
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will do work of such exceptional character 
that, to the permanent impoverishment of 
mankind, it will remain undone unless these 
exceptional persons are permitted to do it. 

It is essential that this museum should 
command the services of many different men 
for work in many different fields, and that 
its work should be so closely related to 
work of the same kind elsewhere that it 
shall all represent a coordinated whole. 
This is true of all departments of its work, 
but especially so of those departments 
which have a direct utilitarian bearing. It 
is the farmer who benefits most from the 
utilitarian type of zoological work. The 
rising generation will see a great change in 
the position of the farmer in our social 
economy; our governmental activities are 
already in process of being turned to this 
end. Most of the initial difficulties of con- 
necting the farmer in fruitful fashion with 
the government have been at least partially 
overcome. The book man and the closet 
man now understand that their science is 
worthless unless subjected to the test of 
actual conditions of life and labor. And 
on the other hand the farmer has begun 
to understand that the most practical rule- 
of-thumb man can profit by a wise use of 
the learning of the soil expert, the plant 
expert or the expert in the knowledge of 
fungi and insects. It is essential that the 
work of this sort in each state should be 
hitched on to the work in other states, and 
in the federal capital, if the best result is to 
be obtained. 

In addition to this science which is of 
direct utilitarian bearing, to this knowl- 
edge of nature which can be scientifically 
applied to economic and agricultural bet- 
terment, there is science pursued for its 
own sake. There is a twofold warrant for 
the encouragement of the study of pure 
science by the state. 

In the first place, the knowledge justifies 
itself. The scientific student is justified 
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because he studies science, if he studies for 
a serious purpose, exactly as is true of the 
man of arts, or the man of letters. Mere 
addition to the sum of the interesting 
knowledge of nature is in itself a good 
thing; exactly as the writing of a beautiful 
poem, or the chiseling of a beautiful statue 
is in itself a good thing. A nation that 
does not understand this is not wholly civ- 
ilized; and a democracy that does not un- 
derstand this can not claim to stand abreast 
of such a democracy as Athens in the past 
and France in the present. 

In the next place, the greatest utilitarian 
discoveries have often resulted from scien- 
tific investigations which had no distinct 
utilitarian purpose. Our whole art of navi- 
gation arose from the studies of certain 
Greek mathematicians in Alexandria and 
Syracuse, who had no idea that their dis- 
coveries would ever have a direct material 
value. It is impossible to tell at what point 
independent investigation into the work- 
ings of nature may prove to have an imme- 
diate and direct connection with the bet- 
terment of man’s physical condition. 

Most of the men and women, indeed the 
immense majority of the men and women, 
who work for ‘pure science, can not aspire 
to the position of leadership; exactly as 
most business men can not expect to press 
into the ranks of the captains of industry. 
Yet each can do work which is not only 
creditable and useful, but which may at 
any time become literally indispensable, in 
helping to discover some great law of na- 
ture, or to draw some great conclusion 
from the present condition, or from the 
former physical history, of the world. This 
museum, like all similar institutions, should 
do everything possible to develop large 
classes of workers of this kind. 

We must never forget, however, that the 
greatest need, and the need most difficult to 
meet, is to develop great leaders, and to 
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give full play to their activities. Of course 
it must also be our aim to develop men who, 
if they do not stand on the heights of great- 
ness, shall at least oceupy responsible po- 
sitions of leadership. 

In the entirely proper effort to develop 
numbers of individual workers, there must 
be no forgetfulness of the need of indi- 
vidual leadership, if American achieve- 
ment in the scientific field is to be really 
noteworthy. In the scientific (as in the 
historical) associations and academies this 
fact is sometimes forgotten. Undoubtedly 
much that is indispensable has been done, 
and much more can be done, in the field of 
historical research by the collaboration of 
numbers of men. But really great works 
will never be produced by such collabara- 
tion. The really great works must be pro- 
duced by an individual great man, who is 
able to use to the utmost advantage the 
indispensable work of a multitude of other 
observers and investigators. He will be the 
first to recognize the debt he is under to 
these other observers and investigators; if 
he does not do so, he will show himself a 
poor creature. On the other hand, if they 
are worth their salt they will be proud to 
have the great architect use all the results 
of their praiseworthy and laborious and 
necessary labor in constructing the build- 
ing which is to crown it. 

Darwin’s epoch-making work would 
never have been done had not the founda- 
tion been laid deep and wide by many 
acute and faithful observers. But it needed 
the man of masterly genius to produce the 
great work. 

I need hardly say that insistence upon 
the need of men of towering genius to do 
the supreme, the epoch-making work, does 
not in the least mean that there is not ut- 
most need of first-class work of the ordin- 
ary type by the rest of us, who are just 
ordinary men. The best library is a mighty 
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poor library unless the immense majority 
of the books are by men who are not of 
epoch-making genius; and in any com- 
munity in which much first-class scientific 
work is being done the bulk of it will be to 
the credit of men who do not pretend to 
belong to the highest category. In the 
scientific, as in every other field of en- 
deavor here in the United States, there is 
ample room for the man who ean not be 
called a genius but who can do capital 
work. Nevertheless, it remains true that 
the third-rate man can not produce first- 
rate work and that from the standpoint of 
the world, while it is well to help or train 
the third-rate man to do his third-rate 
work well, what is of most importance is to 
give the first-rate man the training and 
the apparatus to do the first-rate work, 
which, unless he does it, will not be done 
at all. 

Let me give my statement more precision 
by speaking of just one small corner of the 
scientific field, that with which I am most 
familiar—the study of ornithology and 
mammalogy. In these fields there is need 
for work by experts who are only closet 
workers. But there is far more need of 
work by field naturalists. Most of all there 
is need of work by trained laboratory men 
who also possess a wide field experience. 
As regards mammals, there is still a good 
deal of work to be done in mere collecting, 
but even as regards mammals, and in- 
finitely more as regards birds, the days of 
the supremacy of the mere collector have 
passed. This is true even of the least known 
parts of the earth, and is infinitely more 
true here of New York. The man who 
merely collects multitudes of bird skins or 
mammal skins, and then goes over them 
with laborious minuteness in the study, for 
the purpose of a classification which really 
represents primarily a fetishistic adora- 
tion of a highly conventional and technical 
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trinomial terminology, must always occupy 
a humble, and may readily occupy a merely 
useless, position in the scientific world. 
The ordinary pamphlet describing new 
subspecies and even new species, differen- 
tiated from one another by trifling char- 
acteristics, represents work which it is true 
possesses a slight usefulness ; but it is a use- 
fulness not entitling the author to a grade 
much above that of the man who totes 
bricks in a wheelbarrow. Ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred these little pamph- 
lets are of interest exclusively to rival, and 
equally unimportant, pamphleteers with 
slightly different views on terminology, and 
on trivial questions of subspecific differ- 
ences. Generalizations based on _ sheer 
imagination or on imperfectly observed 
facts or on entirely insufficient data are at 
best useless, and are apt to be mischievous. 
Any type of honest work by the intellectual 
brick-collectors and wheelbarrow men is 
better than such dishonest attempts to pass 
off castles in the air as productive real 
estate. But mere vast collections of minute 
facts, which in themselves are of trivial 
importance, without any attempt to ex- 
plain and correlate these facts, and with- 
out cautious wisdom to generalize from 
them, are of strictly limited usefulness. 
Study of the interrelations of the lines 
of descent among birds and beasts is of ab- 
sorbing interest. Study of the compara- 
tive effect of environment and heredity on 
physical structure is no less interesting. 
There must be ample research in the labo- 
ratory in order even to present these prob- 
lems, not to speak of solving them, and 
there can be no laboratory study without 
the accumulation of masses of dry facts 
and specimens. I do not for a moment 
mean that there should be any failure to 
recognize the need of such accumulation of 
facts. But I do mean that there should be 
an equally clear recognition, that the ac- 
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cumulation of facts is only the beginning; 
that it is only laying the foundation on 
which the man of high ability must rear 
the superstructure. I also mean that from 
now on it is essential to recognize that the 
best scientific men must largely work in the 
great out-of-doors laboratory of nature. It 
is only such out-doors work which will give 
us the chance to interpret aright the labo- 
ratory observations. 

In the New York State Museum Bulletin, 
published last July, there are pictures of 
two birds, once common in America, now 
totally extinct. One is the passenger 
pigeon and the other the Labrador duck. 
The passenger pigeon formerly existed in 
this state in millions, and the Labrador 
duck was common off the coast. The pas- 
senger pigeon has been exterminated 
through sheer brutal, reckless, and largely 
wanton, slaughter, by our so-called civilized 
people. The Labrador duck became ex- 
tinct from causes of which we are abso- 
lutely ignorant. There are plenty of 
stuffed specimens of both in museums. But 
in the ease of neither do these stuffed speci- 
mens throw any real light on the birds’ 
life history. As regards the Labrador 
duck, we shall in all probability never 
know the particulars of its life history, nor 
the causes of its sudden extinction. As re- 
cards the passenger pigeon, in its physical 
structure (which in its essentials is strik- 
ingly like that of our common mourning 
dove) there is nothing which would give the 
least hint of its extraordinary habits, of 
the innumerable myriads in which it moved 
fitfully hither and thither over the land, 
and of the enormous extent of its shifting 
nesting sites. There is now no other bird 
in the world with such habits; and the 
stuffed specimens that remain of it do not, 
all put together, begin to equal in value the 
written records dealing with it in such old- 
style natural histories as those of Wilson 
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and Audubon. There are many points in 
its life’s history which are still obscure, 
and these points are obscure chiefly because 
so few of the many ornithologists, who 
abounded in this country at the time of its 
extinction, had any idea that their closet 
work in museums was of no consequence 
whatever compared to a thorough and care- 
ful life study of the passenger pigeon. The 
extinction of the passenger pigeon is a blot 
on our civilization (and let me remark 
parenthetically that every society of this 
kind should be a focus of effort to prevent 
any of the birds we still have from follow- 
ing in the wake of the passenger pigeon) ; 
but, inasmuch as it is extinct, it is well for 
us to remember that we owe an incalculable 
debt to the observers who have left for us 
a record of its life history, whereas we owe 
only a very small and easily calculated 
debt to those who merely collected speci- 
mens of it for their collections. 

Let the scientific man realize that he 
must be a good first-hand observer of wild 
things in their native haunts, if he is to 
stand in the first rank of his profession. 
Let him also remember that it is his busi- 
ness to write well! Of course, he can not 
be expected to write as well as John Bur- 
roughs; but he ought to have writings like 
those of John Burroughs before him, to rep- 
cesent the ideal toward which he strives. Let 
him strive to do original work, the work of 
original productive scientific scholarship. 

The New York Zoological Park, under 
the guidance of Dr. Hornaday, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York, under the guidance of Mr. Osborn 
and Mr. Chapman, have furnished models 
in this matter. The three gentlemen named 
have done original productive scientific 
work of the highest value, at the same time 
that they have in every way popularized— 
not cheapened!—science, and made the 
present and the past life history of this 
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planet accessible in vivid and striking form 
to our people generally. Their assistants 
have done hazardous and exceedingly in- 
teresting and important work in the wild- 
est of the waste spaces of the world. It has 
been my privilege to journey through the 
East Central African wilderness and the 
Brazilian wilderness in company with out- 
door faunal naturalists—Mearns, Heller, 
Cherrie, Miller, Loring—and myself to wit- 
ness the hazard and the high value of their 
work ; and last winter I visited in Demerara 
Mr. Beebe’s really extraordinary field lab- 
oratory for intimate biological research in 
the tropics, and I count it one of the privi- 
leges and pleasures of my life to have 
worked with these men. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





DEDICATION OF THE CERAMIC ENGI- 
NEERING BUILDING OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


On December 6 and 7, the University of Illi- 
nois, dedicated its new ceramic engineering 
building. The dedication exercises were 
opened at 1.30 p.m. on Wednesday, December 
6, by a meeting of the advisory board of the 
department, followed by a reception in the 
building, at which all of the laboratories were 
thrown open to the visiting guests and the uni- 
versity public. 

On the evening of Wednesday an introduc- 
tory session was held in the university audi- 
torium, presided over by Dr. Edmund J. 
James, president of the university. At this 
session, Dr. S. W. Stratton, director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, gave an ad- 
dress on “ The Ceramic Resources of America.” 
This was followed by an address on “ Science 
as an Agency in the Development of the Port- 
land-Cement Industries,” by Mr. J. P. Beck, 
general manager of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation of Chicago. Dr. Stratton discussed 


the organization and formation of the differ- 
ent types of clay deposits together with their 
most prominent geological and geographical 
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positions in the United States. This was fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the reactions occur- 
ring during the burning of clay products. A 
detailed classification of the various clay prod- 
ucts fashioned from ceramic materials was also 
presented. The whole address gave a very 
clear idea of the great variety and extent of 
the clay resources of the nation and the multi- 
fold products which are manufactured from 
them. 

The second dedicatory session was of a tech- 
nical nature and assembled on Thursday morn- 
ing in the university auditorium. It was 
opened with an address on “ The Manufactur- 
er’s Dependence upon Ceramic Research” by 
Mr. W. D. Gates, president of the American 
Terra Cotta and Ceramic Company, of Chi- 
cago. This was followed by further discussions 
by Mr. Ross C. Purdy, research engineer of 
the Norton Company, and by Mr. L. E. Bar- 
ringer, engineer of insulations for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Mr. C. H. Kerr, who 
was to discuss the same topic from the stand- 
point of the problems of the glass industries, 
was unable to be present, but sent his discus- 
sion for presentation. 

The second address of this session was given 
by Mr. W. W. Marr, chief state highway engi- 
neer of Illinois, upon the topic “ The Use of 
Ceramic Materials in Highway Construction.” 
This paper was discussed in a very interest- 
ing manner by Mr. Blair, secretary of the Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Cleveland, Ohio, and by Mr. G. G. 
Wooley, engineer for the Road Bureau of the 
Portland Cement Association, Chicago. 

A paper on the topic “ Ceramic Products as 
Structural Materials” was presented by Mr. 
H. J. Burt, structural engineer, of Chicago, 
and discussed by Mr. A. V. Bleininger, cera- 
mic chemist and head of the clay products lab- 
oratory of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

The last topic for discussion at this session 
was “The Use of Ceramic Products in the 
Artistic Embellishment of Buildings.” The 
discussion was opened with a paper by Mr. 
Claude Bragdon, author and architect of 
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Rochester, New York, which was discussed by 
Mr. G. OC. Mars, of St. Louis. Mr. F. Wm. 
Walker, who was to have discussed the same 
topic, was unable to be present. 

At the close of the forenoon session, the 
speakers and guests of the university were en- 
tertained at luncheon at the University Club 
by the dean and heads of departments of the 
College of Engineering. The formal session 
of dedication convened at the university audi- 
torium in the afternoon. It was presided over 
by Dean W. F. M. Goss, of the college of engi- 
neering. Introductory addresses were made by 
the Honorable Edward F. Dunne, governor of 
the state of Illinois, and by Honorable W. L. 
Abbott, president of the board of trustees of 
the University of Illinois. The principal ad- 
dress of this session was then given by Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Binns, director of the New 
York State School of Clayworking and Cera- 
mics, upon the topic “The History of the 
Ceramic Arts.” The exercises were closed 
with an address by the president of the uni- 
versity, describing the history of the growth 
of the department of ceramic engineering. 
After singing “America” the audience 
marched to the new building where the prayer 
of dedication was delivered by the Rev. John 
Mitchell Page. 

On the evening of the 7th, an Illinois stu- 
dent branch of the American Ceramic Society 
was formally installed by Mr. L. E. Barringer, 
president of the society. 

An illustrated booklet describing the de- 
partment of ceramic engineering, its organiza- 
tion, purposes and equipment was published 
by the university for distribution at the dedi- 
cation exercises. 





“SCIENCE” AND THE COST OF PAPER 


THE price of the paper on which Science is 
printed has increased from four and one 
quarter to ten cents a pound, and this makes 
the cost of supplying the fifty-two annual 
copies of SciENCE to members of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence greater than the amount paid for them, 
apart from editorial expenses and the cost of 
composition. Under these circumstances it is 
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necessary to adopt one of three alternatives: 
(1) To use news print paper, which is diffi- 
cult to obtain and is not durable; (2) to in- 
crease the subscription price, as has been done 
by the Outlook, the Independent and other 
journals, but an increase could not go into 
effect for a year, and it is to be hoped that 
the abnormal price of paper is temporary; (3) 
to diminish the size of the numbers. This, 
although regrettable, appears to be the least 
unfortunate of the alternatives, as the regular 
number of pages can be used when conditions 
become normal. 

For the present, therefore, SciENCE will be 
reduced in size to two sheets with a cover. 
The cover is used to improve the appearance 
of the journal, and is feasible because the cost 
of cover paper has not increased in propor- 
tion to the cost of book paper. The cover also 
permits trimming the copies without injury 
to the appearance of the journal. Hitherto 
trimmed and untrimmed copies have been 
sent to subscribers as requested, but this com- 
plicates the subscription list, and there seems 
to be a general opinion that the copies should 
be trimmed, in spite of the fact that un- 
trimmed copies are preferred for binding. The 
most distinguished American efficiency expert 
remarked this week that if the time of scien- 
tific men should be estimated at its true value 
the cost of opening Science by hand would be 
over $10,000 a year. 

In order to effect a further saving in paper 
the index and title page for the volume will 
be sent to libraries as usual, but only to indi- 
viduals who apply for them. This plan is fol- 
lowed by other weekly journals, for the index 
is only of use to those who bind the numbers. 

As has been already announced, members of 
the American Association whose dues are paid 
later than January 1, will receive the back num- 
bers of ScrENcE only on payment of one cent 
a number to cover the extra cost of mailing. 
It can not be guaranteed that the copies will 
be supplied, as, owing to the cost of paper, 
only so many extra copies will be provided as 
are likely to be needed. The offices of the per- 
manent secretary of the association and of 
Science will be greatly assisted by the prompt 
payment of dues. 
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“SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND NEWS 


At the meetings in New York last week, 
Professor George H. Shull, professor of botany 
in Princeton University, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Naturalists; 
Professor Frederic S. Lee, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the American Physiolog- 
ical Society, and Professor Robert M. Yerkes, 
of Harvard University, president of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. 

Mr. E. B. Wituiamson has been appointed 
to the position of curator of Odonata in the 
Museum of Zoology, University of Michigan. 
He will retain his residence at Bluffton, Ind., 
and will direct most of the work in his de- 
partment from there, making frequent trips 
to Ann Arbor to inspect the collections. Mr. 
Williamson is at present on a collecting trip 
in the Santa Marta Mountains, Colombia. 

Mr. J. Atrrep HarpcastLe has been ap- 
pointed to be astronomer to the Armagh Ob- 
servatory in the room of Dr. J. E. L. Dreyer, 
who recently resigned to take up work at Ox- 
ford. Mr. Hardcastle is a grandson of the 
late Sir John Herschel, and has for many 
years been a university extension lecturer 
both for Oxford and Cambridge. The two dis- 
tinguished occupants of the office who have 
preceded him—Dr. Dreyer and Dr. Romney 
Robison—held it for almost 100 years. 

Irvinc FisHer, professor of political econ- 
omy in Yale University, has been appointed 
lecturer on the Hitchcock Foundation for the 
fall of 1917 at the University of California. 
He will give a series of lectures on “ Price 
Levels,” between October 1 and 14, 1917. 


WALLACE CAMPBELL, son of Director W. W. 
Campbell of the Lick Observatory, has been 
appointed teaching fellow in astronomy in 
the University of California, succeeding F. J. 
Neubauer, who becomes university fellow in 
the Lick Observatory. 

Provost Epcar F. Smiru, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, visited Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, where he was pro- 
fessor of natural science in the early eighties 
and the Ohio State University, Columbus, O., 
Friday evening, November 24, where he de- 
livered a lecture before the Columbus Section 
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of the American Chemical Society on “ Robert 
Hare, a Pioneer American Chemist.” 


THE ninety-first course of Christmas lec- 
tures to juvenile audiences at the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, which were instituted 
by Michael Faraday in 1826, are being given 
by Professor Arthur Keith, F.R.S., on Decem- 
ber 28, 30, January 2, 4, 6 and 9, at 3 o’clock 
on each day. His subject is “The Human 
Machine which All Must Work.” At a later 
date Professor C. S. Sherrington, F.R.S., will 
give six lectures on the old brain and the new 
brain and their meaning, and on pain and its 
nervous basis. The first Friday evening dis- 
course will be given on January 19, when Pro- 
fessor Sir James Dewar will lecture on soap 
bubbles of long duration. 


Dr. W. W. KEEN, president of the American 
Philosophical Society, writes: “In the most 
impressive list of honors—so richly deserved— 
bestowed upon Professor Simon Newcomb as 
published by Mr. Archibald in your issue for 
December 22, 1916, there is one slight inaccu- 
racy which I beg leave to correct. Under date 
of January 1, 1909, it is stated that Professor 
Newcomb was elected vice-president of the 
American Philosophical Society. Professor 
Newcomb was elected vice-president in Janu- 
ary, 1905, and was re-elected every year up to 
and including 1909, the year of his death.” 

Dr. T. H. Bean, chief of the division of fish 
culture of the conservation commission of New 
York, and prominent in the work throughout 
the United States, died on December 28, in 
Albany, as the result of being struck by an 
automobile six weeks ago. 

Dr. CLaupe L. WHEELER, editor of the New 
York Medical Journal, died on December 30, 
in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Crement Rem, F.R.S., late of the Brit- 
ish Geological Survey, died on December 16, 
at sixty-three years of age. 

THe death is announced of Mr. A. M. 
Worthington, F.R.S., formerly professor of 
physies at the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, 

Mr. W. E tuts, F.R.S., formerly. superin- 
tendent of the magnetical and meteorological 
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department, Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
died on December 11, in his eighty-ninth year. 


TueE death is announced, in his eighty-sixth 
year, of Dr. Richard Norris, formerly pro- 
fessor of physiology in Queen’s College, 
Birmingham. 

Reports have reached this country of the 
death of Professor Max Liihe, of Kénigsberg, 
Prussia, in a field hospital in Russia, on May 
3, 1916, at the age of forty-six years. Dr. 
Liihe’s work in protozoology and parasitology 
is well known. 

Tue trustees of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research have passed the fol- 
lowing vote: 

Resolved: That in recognition of the decreased 
purchasing power of fixed salaries caused by the 
increased cost of living, an additional and special 
compensation, equal to fifteen per cent. of the ecur- 
rent annual salary, be paid to each regular officer 
and employee of the institute, said sum to be paid 
on January 5, 1917; it being understood that this 
is not an increase of salary and does not create 
any precedent for the future. In the case of em- 
ployees who have served less than one year the 
payment will be fifteen per cent. of the amount 
actually received up to December 31, 1916. 

It is to be hoped that this resolution will be 
brought to the attention of trustees of all edu- 
cational and scientific institutions. 


PLaNs are under way at the headquarters 
of the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers for the one hundred and fourteenth 
meeting of the institute to be held in New 
York from February 19 to 22 inclusive. It is 
expected that this meeting will bring out dis- 
cussions of an important character regarding 
the development of mining methods in recent 
times and some of the immediate problems. 
About 500 mining engineers from many differ- 
ent parts of the world will be in attendance. 
Since the western meeting of the institute in 
September, its membership has increased ‘by 
more than 200 members. In the past three 
years the enrollment has risen from 4,284 to 
5,922. This increase is regarded as an impor- 
tant commentary on the development of min- 
ing in this country, the membership of the 
institute being limited to those engaged in 
mining, and metallurgical engineering, geol- 
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ogy or chemistry. The officers of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining Engineers are L, D. 
Ricketts, president; Sidney J. Jennings, first 
vice-president; George CO. Stone, treasurer, 
and Bradley Stoughton, secretary. 


THE British Medical Journal states that the 
Italian minister of war recently invited med- 
ical women to offer themselves for military 
service. Graduates of more than five years’ 
standing are to have the rank of sublieu- 
tenant; those of more than fifteen years’ stand- 
ing that of captain. Signora Filomena Corvini 
is the first woman who has received a com- 
mission. She has been appointed to the 9th 
Army Corps for service at the front. 


THE late Dr. Magnan, a former president of 
the Paris Academy of Medicine, has left to 
that body a sum of £1,000 to found a triennial 
prize to be awarded to the author of the best 
work on a psychiatrical subject. 


In her will Mrs. Mary Palmer Draper, who 
died on December 8, 1914, left gifts exceed- 
ing $450,000 to the New York Public Library 
and a legacy of $150,000 to the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, where she had already estab- 
lished the Draper Memorial. The report made 
by Appraiser Berwin reveals that the net estate 
amounted to $1,630,220 and is insufficient to 
pay the specific bequests in full. Accordingly 
they have been abated proportionately. The 
gifts to the New York Public Library as enu- 
merated were: Books, portraits, engraved 
gems, etchings and engravings, $25,548 in 
value; cash bequests of $250,000, abated to 
$238,836, and a remainder interest in the trust 
fund for Rosin B. Palmer, $64,796 in value. 
The bequests severally were to found the John 
S. Billings Memorial Fund for the purchase of 
books and the Anna Palmer Draper Fund as 
a memorial to the decedent’s father. The be- 
quest to Harvard is abated to $143,301. Under 
the terms of the will this is to be expended in 
preserving and using the photographic plates 
of the Draper Memorial. Mrs. Draper gave 
her husband’s plates and scientific apparatus 
previously loaned to the observatory. The 
Polyclinic Hospital, which was to receive $50,- 
000, will get $47,767. The Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety, the New York Association for Improving 
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the Condition of the Poor, the New York Skin 
and Cancer Hospital and the Laboratory of 
Surgical Research of the New York Univer- 
sity, which were bequeathed $25,000 each, are 
apportioned $23,883. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art will get art objects worth $21,830. 
Bequests to individuals are likewise reduced. 


Tue faculty of medicine of Harvard Uni- 
versity offers as usual this year a course of 
free public lectures, to be given at the Medical 
School, Longwood Avenue, on Sunday after- 
noons, at four o’clock. The program follows: 


January 7.—Rev. Dr. Francis G. Peabody, ‘‘ Al- 
cohol and Efficiency.’’ 

January 14——Dr. Hugh Cabot, ‘‘The Care of 
the Wounded with the British Expeditionary 
Force in France.’’ 

January 21.—Dr. E. W. Taylor, ‘‘Infantile Par- 
alysis; Precautions Necessary and Unnecessary.’’ 

January 28.—Dr. W. T. Porter, ‘‘ ‘Shock’ in the 
Trenches. ’’ 

February 4.—Dr. J. L. Morse, ‘‘ Feeding and Its 
Relation to the Infant’s Development.’’ 

February 11.—Dr. F. J. Cotton, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of Employer’s Liability Insurance in Acci- 
dent and Sickness. ’’ 

February 18.—Dr. E. H. Place, ‘‘ Does it Pay to 
Have the Contagious Diseases during Childhood?’’ 
February 25.—Dr. Percy G. Stiles, ‘‘Sleep.’’ 

March 4.—Dr. L. M. S. Miner, ‘‘ Diseases of the 
Teeth and the Use of the X-ray in their Diagnosis 
and Treatment.’’ 

March 11.—Miss Ida M. Cannon, ‘‘ Social Serv- 
ice in Medicine.’’ 

March 18.—Dr. Cleveland Floyd, ‘‘ Tuberculosis; 
its Cause and Prevention.’’ 

March 25.—Dr. W. B. Cannon, ‘‘Methods of 
Medical Progress.’’ 

April 1.—Dr. C. T. Brues, ‘‘ Fleas and Other In- 
sect Parasites in Their Relation to Public Health.’’ 

April 8.—Dr. J. Bapst Blake, ‘‘ Accident and 
Injury; First Aid’’ (with demonstration of simple 
methods and materials). 

April 15.—Dr. Paul Thorndike, ‘‘ Urinary 
Troubles in Elderly Men’’ (to men only). 

April 22.—Dr. W. H. Robey, ‘‘Some Facts and 
Fancies about Heart Disease.’’ 


A series of popular medical lectures will be 
given at the Stanford University Medical 
School during January, February and March, 
1917. The program is as follows: 


January 12: ‘‘What Every One Should Know 
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about Cancer,’’ Dr. Harry M. Sherman, repre- 
senting the American Society for the Control of 
Cancer. 

January 26: ‘‘Modern Efforts to secure Pain- 
less Childbirth,’’ Dr. Frank W. Lynch, professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

February 9: ‘‘Poliomyelitis,’? Dr. William C. 
Hassler, health officer of San Francisco. 

February 23: ‘‘The Importance of Proper 
Habits of Carriage as a Basis of Health.’’ Illus- 
trated. Dr. Harry D. Langnecker, clinical in- 
structor in orthopedic surgery, Stanford Medical 
School. 

March 9: ‘‘The Problem of Race and Race 
Prejudice,’’ Professor Arthur W. Meyer, pro- 
fessor of anatomy, Stanford Medical School. 

March 23: ‘‘Prevention of Blindness.’’ Ilus- 
trated. Dr. Hans Barkan, clinical instructor in 
ophthalmology, Stanford Medical School. 


WE learn from Nature that a meeting was 
held on November 9 in the University of Shef- 
field to discuss the formation of a Society of 
Glass Technology. The widespread interest in 
the scheme was demonstrated by the presence 
of representatives of cities as far apart as 
London, Edinburgh and Cardiff, whilst every 
glass-manufacturing district was well repre- 
sented. Mr. W. F. J. Wood, of Messrs. Wood 
Bros., Ltd., Barnsley, was elected to the chair, 
and the meeting opened with a cordial wel- 
come from the vice-chancellor of the univer- 
sity, Dr. H. A. L. Fisher, who remarked that 
Sheffield had cause for legitimate pride in the 
knowledge that its university had been pro- 
posed as the headquarters of a society repre- 
senting such an important industry. He em- 
phasized the fact that this industry, among 
others, had suffered in the past owing to its 
detachment, wholly or partially, from its scien- 
tific aspects. The formation of the department 
of glass technology in the university was serv- 
ing to remedy this state of affairs, and the in- 
auguration of this society was a distinct step 
in the same direction. Dr. W. E. S. Turner 
outlined the steps that had led up to the forma- 
tion of the society, and spoke of the remark- 
able response from those interested in glass. 
Expressions of approval and promises of sup- 
port had been received from all over the coun- 
try. Dr. Turner pointed out that there was no 
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intention of making the society a locai insti- 
tution; but that it was in every way a national 
one. The report of the provisional committee 
was adopted, and a formal resolution giving 
actual being to the society was passed unani- 
mously. The following officers were then 
elected: President, Mr. W. F. J. Wood; Vice- 
presidents, Mr. S. B. Bagley, Mr. F. J. Ches- 
hire, Sir William Crookes, Mr. A. S. Essle- 
mont, Professor H. Jackson, Mr. S. N. 
Jenkinson, Mr. H. J. Powell, Dr. W. Rosen- 
hain, F.R.S., Mr. H. J. Stobart, Dr. M. W. 
Travers, F.R.S., Mr. Duncan Webb and Mr. H. 
S. Williams-Thomas; Treasurer, Mr. F. Sweet- 
ing; Secretary, Dr. W. E. S. Turner; Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. C. J. Peddle. 


It is stated in the daily papers that the 
Federal Bureau of Mines has succeeded in 
producing radium which is worth $1,000,000 
at market prices at a cost of $340,000. Most 
of this radium will go to the Memorial Hos- 
pital of New York and the private cancer hos- 
pital conducted by Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of 
Baltimore. 


Now that it is possible to obtain photo- 
graphic records of events of historical impor- 
tance the question of preserving really valu- 
able films is again engaging attention. Two 
difficulties stand in the way of securing a per- 
manent national collection of films. One is 
the risk of fire owing to the inflammable char- 
acter of the material used, and the other is the 
fact that the life of a cinematograph film is 
limited to a few years. According to the 
London Times the attention of the British 
Museum was recently called to the question of 
the permanent preservation of the cinema 
films illustrating the South Polar Expedition 
of the late Captain Scott. These films are 
shown by Mr. Herbert G. Ponting in his lec- 
ture “ With Captain Scott in the Antarctic,” 
which is now being given at the Philharmonic 
Hall. The director of the museum replied that 
the matter of preserving historic films had not 
been overlooked, but as special risk was inci- 
dental to the storage of films the trustees, in 
the interest of the national collections gen- 
erally, felt disinclined to receive favorably 
such proposals. Preservation of the films 
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taken of the fighting in the war is so desirable 
that it is hoped that some way of solving the 
existing difficulties may be found. 


. In August the Congress of the United States 
appropriated $175,000 for the investigation of 
sources of potash within the United States. 
This appropriation was designed to make pos- 
sible the continuation on a large scale of the 
work inaugurated and carried on by the Bu- 
reau of Soils of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. As a result of this work, and of the 
operations to date of the various commercial 
organizations engaged in the extraction of 
potash from kelp on the Pacific coast, it ap- 
peared to the officials of the Department of 
Agriculture that the giant kelps of the Pacific 
coast represented the largest and most imme- 
diately available source of potash in the coun- 
try. Accordingly the secretary of agriculture 
has authorized the construction at some pdint 
on the coast of Southern California of a plant 
to be designed and operated to demonstrate on 
a commercial scale the various processes of 
extracting potash and by-products from kelp. 
This work will be carried on by the Bureau of 
Soils under the personal supervision of J. W. 
Turrentine. The bureau proposes to proceed 
at once with the execution of its plans. 


THE white pine blister rust has been dis- 
covered in Minnesota in four localities along 
the St. Croix River, close to the eastern 
boundary of the state. A careful survey of 
other portions of the state last summer failed 
to disclose the presence of the disease else- 
where. It is believed that the infestation came 
from the adjoining state, Wisconsin, which in 
turn was first infested from a shipment of 
pines from Germany. An emergency appro- 
priation was allowed to the Minnesota state 
entomologist, and field work, both survey and 
eradication, has been pushed during the past 
season. A special appropriation will be asked 
from the legislature this winter in order that 
the work may be continued for a number of 
years. It would appear that Minnesota has a 
good chance to stamp out the disease before it 
obtains a foothold. 


Tue New York Sun states that a suggestion 
is being made in England to establish a “ cen- 
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tral department of minerals and metals” 
under government auspices to collect and im- 
part information bearing on the sources of 
minerals and the production of metals, as be- 
ing imperatively necessary in the public in- 
terest. This is advanced in a letter sent to the 
chairman of the “advisory council of scien- 
tific and industrial research ” by the presidents 
of the “ institution of mining engineers,” “ in- 
stitute of mining and metallurgy” and “ in- 
stitute of metals.” The letter points out that 
there is at present no connecting link between 
various organizations, that there is consider- 
able overlapping and much waste and con- 
fusion. If a properly organized and efficiently 
conducted department of minerals and metals 
had been in existence much valuable time, 
many lives and vast sums of money would have 
been saved to the nation in the conduct of the 
present war, and much of the cost and incon- 
venience to British industries depending 
largely for their raw material on mineral 
products would have been saved. The follow- 
ing are some of the duties suggested by the 
new department: Arrangement for expediting 
the completion of mineral surveys of the 
United Kingdom and crown colonies and other 
British possessions. Systematic collection and 
coordination of information bearing on the 
occurrence, uses and economical value of min- 
erals and their products; special attention be- 
ing devoted to securing industrial applications 
for newly discovered minerals or metallurgical 
products and to finding mineral materials re- 
quired for new metallurgical products or in- 
ventions. 


Accorpinc to Nature the Gazette de Hol- 
lande emphasizes the use made in Germany of 
geological advice in trench warfare, and Pro- 
fessor Salomon, of Heidelberg, is said to have 
urged the formation of a special organiza- 
tion of geologists in connection with the army. 
It is said that excellent use has been made by 
the British military authorities of the Geo- 
logical Survey staff, members of which have 
been of technical assistance in fields as wide 
apart as the deeply dissected strata of Gallipoli 
and the undulating Cretaceous expanses of 
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the Paris-Brussels basin. The geologist has 
been found of service in military mining as 
well as in questions of water supply, and the 
memoir recently issued by the Geological Sur- 
vey on “ Sources of Temporary Water Supply 
in the South of England and Neighboring 
Parts of the Continent” was drawn up spe- 
cially to meet the needs of camps. 


UNIVERSITY AND EDUCATIONAL 
NEWS 


Musxincum Cotiece, New Concord, Ohio, 
has received an anonymous gift of $150,000 
for endowment and buildings, on condition 
that the college pay an equal amount. 





Wir the desire to encourage the study of 
Russian, in view of the commercial inter- 
course between Russia and Hull, Capt. H. 
Samman has expressed to the Hull Chamber 
of Commerce his willingness to start an en- 
dowment fund for the purpose with a sum of 
£10,000. 


O. R. Sweeney, Ph.D. (Penna.), for the 
past six years instructor in qualitative anal- 
ysis at the University of Pennsylvania has 
been appointed instructor in industrial chem- 
istry at the Ohio State University where he 
formerly graduated from the chemical engi- 
neering course. 


C. H. Swnyper, the consulting structural 
engineer, has been appointed lecturer in civil 
engineering in the University of California. 





DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PHOSPHATES 


SoME experimental results in a comparison 
of different phosphates at the Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station have recently 
been referred to by Dr. C. G. Hopkins‘ in such 
a way as to be easily misunderstood. The 
writer wishes to say that neither now nor in 
the past have these results allowed us to advo- 
cate, as intimated by Dr. Hopkins, the use of 
unacidulated bone meal. From the standpoint 
of economy the data obtained here have been 


1 SCIENCE, p. 652, November 3, 1916. 
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decidedly in favor of acid phosphate as com- 
pared with either bone meal or phosphate 
rock. In Dr. Hopkins’s article omission was 
made of the fact that in the table referred to 
—Bulletin 90, p. 89, Tennessee Agricultural 
Experiment Station—every $1.00 invested in 
acid phosphate gave on the average a calcu- 
lated profit of $4.28 where the cowpea crops 
were turned under, and of $5.42 where they 
were removed for hay. Phosphate rock, on the 
other hand, gave by a similar calculation a 
profit of only $2.58 where the pea crops were 
turned under and the same amount where they 
were removed for hay. These results are the 
average of three series of experiments, one 
conducted for five years at the Knoxville Sta- 
tion, another conducted for four years at the 
Ford farm in Knox County and the third con- 
ducted for three years at the Weaver farm in 
Warren County. 
C. A. Moorrs 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


SOIL SOLUTION 


In an article on “ Acidity and Adsorption 
in Soils as Measured by the Hydrogen Elec- 
trode,”1 Sharp and Hoagland truly say, as far 
as the literature is concerned, “Our present 
methods do not enable us to study the soil solu- 
tion itself ” (p. 127), but the writer hopes that 
the Van Suchetelen and Itano method as devel- 
oped in this laboratory will forward this study. 
Description of this method will be published 
soon by this station. The soil solution thus 
obtained is considered as closely representing 
the one in the soil. The writer is using this 
soil solution for bacteriological studies of soils 
and sees no reason why it should not be used 
in. the study of other soil conditions. This 
method by which sufficient solution can be ob- 
tained for the study of chemical composition, 
physical properties, etc., should be an aid in 
the study of soil fertility. 

J. FRANKLIN Morcan 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE EXPERIMENT 


STATION, 
East LANSING, MICHIGAN 
1Journal of Agricultural Research, Vol. VIL., 
No. 3, 1916, pp. 123-143. 
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OLIGAEROBE, HISTANAEROBE 


THERE has lately come into use the word 
microaerophilic! to designate the oxygen re- 
quirements of a class of microorganisms 
(Meningococcus, Gonococcus, Bacillus abor- 
tus) that require free oxygen for their growth, 
but which succeed best only when the oxygen 
is in less amount than it is in the atmosphere. 

From the etymologic standpoint, the word 
appears fairly satisfactory, although pixpds is 
more applicable to smallness of size than 
quantity. It seems unfortunate that a word 
based on the form of the well-established 
aerobe and anaerobe was not coined. In its 
place I would suggest the word oligaerobe, 
from ’oXiyos, meaning few, with special refer- 
ence to number or quantity. 

For organisms like Treponema pallidum 
that require a small piece of sterile tissue 
added to the medium in addition to anaerobic 
conditions, the word histanaerobe would ap- 


pear to be a suitable designation. 
M. W. Lyon, Jr. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


FILEABLE ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW BOOKS 


To THE Eprror or Science: One who receives 
the numerous advertising circulars of book 
publishers is often at a loss to decide how 
much of this material to keep and how to file 
it, and the result is that when some particular 
information is wanted it is not always easy to 
get at it quickly. Having found the card sys- 
tem such a time and labor saver for such data 
as needs filing in a chemical laboratory, I 
have long wished that I might have a catalogue 
of all new books bearing on the subjects in 
which I am interested. It has seemed to me 
that the publishers in general would gain much 


. if, instead of sending out the usual leaflets and 


circulars which vary in size and make-up as 
widely ag the territory over which they are 
scattered, they would send out 85 cards 
giving the complete title, name of author, size 
of book, number of pages and of illustrations, 
table of contents, and a short paragraph indi- 
cating the scope of the work. If all publishers 

1Dorland, The American Illustrated Medical 
Dictionary, p. 580, 1916. Cohen and Markle, Jour. 
Amer. Med. Ass., Vol. 67, p. 1302, October 28, 1916. 
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sent out their information about new books in 
this form, the recipients could file the cards 
in any way which fitted their needs best and 
could feel reasonably sure of being able to find 
quickly the necessary information, when the 
need should arise. Printing some of the in- 
formation on the reverse of the card should 
not be objectionable. One or two publishers 
have recently done a little along this line of 
advertising and doubtless many teachers have 
wished that publishers would introduce the 
plan generally. I am sending you this infor- 
mation in the hopes that publishers of educa- 
tional books may have their attention brought 
to the desirability of putting their announce- 
ments in the form suggested. It should be a 
good business investment for them. 


WILHELM SEGERBLOM 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
EXETER, N. H. 





QUOTATIONS 

THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

THE meeting in New York this week of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and fifty other affiliated national scien- 
tifie societies, is an event which ought to loom 
large in the minds of thoughtful people. Not 
only do the thousand papers and reports read 
at the various section meetings themselves 
represent a large part of recent scientific 
achievement, but the meeting and exchange 
of views between men occupied in different 
fields can not but stimulate and liberalize the 
great human effort to conquer the jungle of 
ignorance and prejudice that surrounds the 
little clearing of cultivated science. Yet de- 
spite the fact that the meeting this week gives 
due prominence to the chemical conditions of 
“ preparedness,” and other matters affecting 
our national prosperity, it does not seem likely 
that it will do much to shake the massive 
apathy toward the spread of science and scien- 
tific method which characterizes our educated 
classes. A large part of this apathy is due to 
the vague but widespread feeling that science 
no longer needs any champions, that since the 
days of Tyndal, Huxley and Youmans, it has 
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conquered and taken possession of all our edu- 
cational institutions. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Compared with the provisions for scientific re- 
search in countries like France and Germany, 
ours are pitifully meager. The energy of our 
colleges and universities is primarily directed 
to increasing the number of students, build- 
ings and degrees conferred. The professors 
are so loaded up with routine teaching and 
such an unconscionable amount of adminis- 
trative work, that he who would engage in 
genuine scientific research must do so by 
stealth and at the expense of his health. Nor 
do we provide many incentives for that kind 
of work. The public reward and recognition 
extended to technologie promoters is out of all 
proportion to that extended to scientific 
achievement itself—witness the millions of 
people who have heard of Edison but not of 
Theobald Smith, or who think that Marconi 
invented wireless telegraphy. Probably thou- 
sands of Yale men have not heard of Willard 
Gibbs, one of the most creative minds in nine- 
teenth-century science, whose work at New 
Haven was possible largely because he was a 
man of means and of good family. Perhaps 
the general cause of science might prosper 
more in this country if there were greater co- 
operation and less provincial isolation among 
the various groups of specialists. Thus the 
great meeting in New York this week is 
marked by the absence of all the social sci- 
ence associations, which meet in Columbus, 
Ohio. The separation between the social and 
the physical scientists can surely not be of any 
real advantage to either. At any rate the 
great outstanding and deplorable fact is that 
on the vital questions requiring their coopera- 
tion, e. g., the effect of immigration or of the 
interbreeding of races we have multitudes of 
impassioned orations and sophomore essays, 
but nothing worthy of being called science. 
Thousands upon thousands of studies have 
been devoted by the historians to the Ger- 
man migrations of the fifth century. Can it 
be that recent events because we are in a posi- 
tion to know more about them are necessarily 
of lesser intrinsic importance?—The New 
Republic. 
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SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


Lectures on Nutrition—delivered under the 
Auspices of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences. Published at Washington, D. C., 
1916. 

This is a reprint, in collected form, of a 
series of four published lectures given under 
the auspices of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, during April, 1916, with which is in- 
cluded, as an introduction, the address of the 
retiring president of the Chemical Society of 
Washington, Dr. ©. L. Alsberg, which was 
given before a joint meeting of the Chemical 
Society and the academy. 

The address of Dr. Alsberg, entitled “ The 
Biochemical Analysis of Nutrition,” reviews 
recent contribution to the knowledge of the 
component parts of the food elements and 
their fate in metabolism, especial attention 
being given to the investigations of the réle 
of amino acids in nutrition. 

“The Basal Food Requirement of Man,” by 
E. F. DuBois, considers the basal energy re- 
quirements of man, the manner in which 
metabolism is studied, and the factors by which 
it is influenced under conditions of health and 
disease. 

“Nutrition and Food Economies,” by Gra- 
ham Lusk, gives statistical data regarding the 
amount of protein and the fuel value of food 
consumed by people living under extremely 
varied conditions. This lecture also refers to a 
dietary study, carried out by F. C. Gephart, in 
a private boarding school for boys. The author 
also emphasizes the need of including on the 
label of package foods the number of calories 
furnished by their contents. 

“Investigations on the Mineral Metabolism 
of Animals,” by E. B. Forbes, presents some 
of the conclusions, with reference to the réle 
of mineral elements of foods, which were 
drawn from extensive studies of the chemistry 
of foods and metabolism experiments with 
swine and milch cows, data being included re- 
garding the iodin content of foods. 

In “ The Relation of the Vitamins to Nutri- 
tion in Health and Disease,” by OC. Voegtlin, 
the author outlines recent advances in the 
science of nutrition, with special reference to 
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the importance in the diet of small amounts of 
the so-called accessory food substances essen- 
tial for the maintenance of health. The topics 
considered are the deficiency disease, beri- 
beri; the chemical isolation and chemical prop- 
erties of vitamins and their physiological 
action; and the distribution of vitamins in 
foods. The factors which tend to reduce the 
vitamin content of the diet are also discussed 
at length. 

This compilation of lectures brings together 
a great deal of useful information and con- 
stitutes a handy reference book for investi- 
gators and students in nutrition. 


C. F. Lancwortuy 


Catalogue of the Lepidoptera Phalene in the 
British Museum. Supplement. Vol. I. 
Catalogue of the Amatide and Arctiade 
(Noline and Itthosiane) in the collection 
of the British Museum. By Sirk Georce F. 
Hampson, Bart. London. 1914. Pp. xxvili 
+. 858. 

In this large volume all the new species are 
treated that have been made known since the 
publication of Vol. I. (1898) and Vol. II. 
(1900) of this series of catalogues or, more 
properly, monographs. The family name 
Amatide is a change from Syntomide, for- 
merly used, on the ground that the generic 
name Amata Fab. has priority over Syntomis 
Ochs. There are many synonymic references 
and corrections of generic locations all of 
which will be extremely useful as aids to 
identification of species. 330 genera and 2,002 
species are referred to, of which 10 genera and 

3 species represent new forms described from 
America. <A separate volume of 41 colored 
plates accompanies the work. 


Harrison G. Dyar 





SPECIAL ARTICLES 
THE REARING OF DROSOPHILA AMPELOPHILA 
LOEW ON SOLID MEDIA 
Durine the course of some experiments on 
Drosophila which one of us was performing, 
it became necessary to observe the beginning 
of oviposition. It is impossible to see the 
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eggs and difficult to see the larve in the mass 
of fermenting banana ordinarily used in rear- 
ing Drosophila. For this reason and for many 
others one can clearly see what the advantages 
of a transparent solid medium might be. 

Banana agar was made as follows: Five or 
six bananas were mashed up in 500 c.c. of 
water. This was allowed to infuse on ice over 
night, after which the liquid was passed 
through cheesecloth. Powdered agar-agar was 
then added in the proportion of 14 grams to 
100 e.c. of the banana infusion. This was then 
heated until the agar had dissolved. The 
liquid was next filtered through a thin layer 
of absorbent cotton into test tubes. The tubes 
were then plugged, sterilized and slanted in 
the customary manner. 

Media so prepared are quite transparent. 
Greater transparency may be obtained, of 
course, by repeated filtration, but this removes 
too much from the food value. The slanted 
tubes give about 6-7 c.c. of food with a feed- 
ing surface of about 15 sq. cm. 

Adult Drosophila are inserted into the tubes. 
The tubes are then incubated at 35° C. or 
kept in some other warm place. In a day or 
two the small white eggs may be seen deposited 
everywhere on the surface of the agar. In a 
day or two more the eggs hatch and the small 
larve can be seen working in the medium. 
The average number of days required to com- 
plete the cycle on the agar from egg to adult is 
about thirteen. This is three days longer than 
the average number of days required on the 
ordinary fermenting banana mash. This 
means that the amount of available food is too 
low. That this is the case is further shown 
by the fact that some of the larve die prior to 
pupation, and that the flies are somewhat 
undersized. It is highly probable that the 
amount of food may be increased by the use of 
some concentrated form of food like banana 
flour. An increase of the feeding surface may 
likewise help. 

We have also succeeded in rearing Droso- 
phila on potato agar. The average number of 
days required to complete the life cycle is 15 
on this medium. The flies are very much 
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smaller than those reared on banana agar. 
Clearly, the amount of available food in the 
potato must be very small. 

Of course, bacteria always develop on the 
medium and sometimes we are troubled by 
molds. The bacterial growth does not seem 
to harm the larve and the molds are usually 
destroyed by the larve just as soon as they 
hatch. Sometimes the fungus growth becomes 
too luxuriant between egg deposition and 
hatching. At such times the larve are killed 
by the growth, but this is exceptional. It is 
well to take all bacteriological precautions in 
handling the tubes. 

The agar method for rearing Drosophila 
has the following advantages. The eggs 
“stand out” clearly and hence the time of 
deposition and hatching can be noted. The 
larvee can also be clearly seen and their habits 
observed. By using various synthetic solid 
media, Drosophila may become the subject for 
interesting nutritional experiments. Our 
solid medium has the slight disadvantage that 
the concentration of the food is too low. This 
difficulty can probably be remedied by the 
addition of some concentrated form of food 
like banana flour. 

J. P. BauMBERGER, 
R. W. Guaser 
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THE NEW YORK MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

THE sixty-ninth meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and af- 
filiated national scientific societies was held in 
New York, December 26 to 30, under the presi- 
dency of Dr. Charles R. Van Hise. 

Owing to the large number of organizations 
brought together at one time, and to the fact that 
many local institutions are intimately related to 
these organizations, the places of meeting were 
widely scattered. The general headquarters of the 
association were maintained in Earl Hall of Co- 
lumbia University, and the various buildings of 
the university served very admirably for the meet- 
ings of many of the sections and affiliated so- 
cieties. Others met at the American Museum of 
Natural History, at the College of the City of New 
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York, at the Cornell and other medical schools of 
the city, at the Engineers’ Club and in a number 
of other places. 

The formal opening of the meetings of the as- 
sociation took place on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 26, in the Auditorium of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. The association was 
welcomed to the city by Fire Commissioner Robert 
Adamson, representing Mayor Mitchel. President 
Van Hise responded to this welcome on behalf of 
the association, and then introduced the retir- 
ing president, Dr. W. W. Campbell, who de- 
livered an address upon the theme ‘‘ The Nebule.’’ 
The address was profusely illustrated by a mag- 
nificent series of lantern slides. Following the 
address, a reception was tendered to the members 
of the association by the honorary reception com- 
mittee of the City of New York in the newly 
opened Hall of the Age of Man. 

During the meetings the two addresses were 
given to which the citizens of New York were espe- 
cially invited, and which occasioned especial in- 
terest. These were as follows: ‘‘Infantile Paraly- 
sis and the Public Health,’’ by Dr. Simon Flexner, 
director of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. ‘‘ Nitrogen and Preparedness,’’ by Dr. 
Arthur A. Noyes, director of physical chemical 
research at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

There were a large number of addresses by re- 
tiring officers delivered before the various sections 
and societies and many of these attracted especial 
attention, since they touched in various ways upon 
the great question of national economy and con- 
servation of national resources. A list of the ad- 
dresses of retiring vice-presidents follows: 

Section A. Armin O. Leuschner: ‘‘ Derivation of 
Orbits—Theory and Practise.’’ 

Section B. E. Percival Lewis: ‘‘ Recent Progress 
in Spectrography.’’ 

Section C. William McPherson: ‘‘ Asymmetric 
Syntheses and their Bearing upon the Doctrine 
of Vitalism.’’ 

Section D. Bion J. Arnold: ‘‘The Interrelation- 
ship of Engineering and Pure Science. ’’ 

Section G. W. A. Setchell: ‘‘Geographical Distri- 
bution of the Marine Alge.’’ 

Section H. Lillien J. Martin: ‘‘ Personality as 
revealed by the Content of Images.’’ 

Section I. George F. Kunz: ‘‘Scientifie Efficiency 
and Industrial Museums our Safeguard in Peace 
and War.’’ 

Section L. Ellwood P. Cubberley: ‘‘Some Ob- 
stacles to Educational Progress.’’ 

Professor Vernon L. Kellogg, vice-president of 
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Section F, sent a cablegram from England that 
imperative engagements in connection with his Red 
Cross work would prevent his attendance and the 
delivery of his address. 

There was held at Columbia University a scien- 
tific exhibit and conversazione arranged by com- 
mittees in each of seventeen sciences. There was 
also held at the American Museum a chemical ex- 
hibit and a Pasteur exhibit. 

At the meetings of the council action was taken 
upon a number of matters of general interest to 
the members of the association. The two amend: 
ments to the constitution and by-laws proposed at 
the Columbus meeting were passed. The one of 
these designates section C as ‘‘chemistry.’’ 
The other, amending Article 9, makes the secre- 
taries of the sections eligible for reelection. 

Two amendments were proposed which will be 
acted upon at the next meeting. First. Amend 
Article 9 as follows: Insert after the words ‘‘ Per- 
manent Secretary’’ in lines 5, 8 and 9, the words 
‘*General Secretary’’ (to make the term of office 
of the general secretary five years). 

Second. In Article 35 for the words ‘‘three’’ 
substitute the word ‘‘four’’ so as to read ‘‘The 
annual dues for members and fellows shall be four 
dollars. ’’ 

On recommendation of the committee on policy 
action was taken in the following matters: 

1. A committee of seven on grants for research 
was constituted to apply the research income of 
the association, the committee to be appointed by 
the president. 

2. It was decided that in the case of members of 
affiliated societies, elected to membership in the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science within one year of the election to member- 
ship in an affiliated society, the entrance fee shall 
be remitted. 

3. The council authorized the appointment of a 
committee of twelve fellows resident in Washing- 
ton and representing each section of the associa- 
tion to scrutinize the list of members and to nomi- 
nate fellows to the council. 

4. The council endorses the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘ Resolved that the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science advocates the greater 
use of the metric units of weight and measure in 
the United States so as to increase the usefulness 
of our publications and to aid our foreign relations 
with the many countries where these units are ofli- 
cial and in use.’’ 

5. The council approved the selection of Dr. 
Henry M. Howe as vice-president of Section D to 
succeed the late Dr. E. L. Corthell, and of Dr. C. 
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Stuart Gager, as vice-president of Section G, to 
succeed the late Dr. Thomas J. Burrill. 

6. On recommendations of the committee on 
policy, this same committee was instructed to pre- 
pare a revision of the constitution of the asso- 
ciation, with by-laws, and to report to the council 
at its next stated meeting. As a part of its recom- 
mendation the committee on policy asked that the 
council should instruct the committee in this re- 
vision especially to redefine the duties of the per- 
manent secretary and of the general secretary and 
the council acted favorably upon this request. 

7. It was voted that $4,000 or whatever sum is 
available from interest on the permanent fund, be 
appropriated to the committee on grants for al- 
lotment, and that the treasurer be directed to pay 
the sums allotted on the order of the chairman of 
the committee. The committee on grants, ap- 
pointed by the chair with the advice of the com- 
mittee on policy, consists of E. C. Pickering, chair- 
man; W. B. Cannon, Henry Crew, N. L. Britton, E. 
C. Franklin, J. McKeen Cattell, secretary, leaving 
one vacancy to be filled by a geologist. 

8. An appropriation for the coming year to the 
Pacific Branch of the association, of the entrance 
fees collected by the branch and $1 for each ac- 
tual member, was made. 

9. The permanent secretary was authorized to pay 
the expenses of local branches during the coming 
year in an amount not to exceed 50 per cent. of the 
dues from such branches over and above the ex- 
penses of the journals and also the entrance fees 
secured through the efforts of such branches. 

10. The following resolution was also adopted: 
‘*On behalf of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, its council extends to 
the secretaries and bureau chiefs of the United 
States government its appreciation of the fact 
that through their encouragement the important 
scientific work under their directions has been well 
represented at the meetings of the association.’’ 
This representation has greatly promoted the in- 
fluence and usefulness of the bureaus, both by ma- 
king their work more widely known, and by the 
stimulus imparted to and gained from other work- 
ers in similar fields. The association is so keenly 
interested in the work of the government bureaus 
that it ventures to express the hope that mem- 
bers of their staffs who are engaged in research 
be given all practicable encouragement to attend 
the meetings of the association and other national 
and international organizations devoted to the ad- 
vancement of science. 

11. The council took especial pleasure in grate- 
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fully acknowledging the receipt of the following 
gifts: From Mr. E. D. Adams, $1,000; from Mr. 
Cleveland D. Dodge, $500. Mr. Adams was elected 
a patron of the association and the two gifts were 
added to the permanent fund reserved for re- 
search. 

12. At the meeting the following life members 
emeritus were elected: Cyrus Fay Paine, W. J. 
Beal, F. W. Clarke, W. H. Dall. Mr. Paine was 
elected a member of the association in 1858, and 
is the oldest member in continuous membership. 

Franz Boas, H. L. Fairchild and Irving Fisher 
were elected members of the council for a term of 
three years: W. J. Humphreys, D. T. MacDougal 
and E. L. Nichols were elected to the committee on 
policy for a term of three years. 

The seventieth meeting of the association and of 
the national affiliated societies will be held at Pitts- 
burgh, beginning on Friday, December 28, 1917. 
Boston is recommended as the place of meeting in 
1918. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President: Theodore W. Richards, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Vice-presidents: 

Section B: W. J. Humphreys, U. 8S. Weather 
Bureau. 

Section C: W. A. Noyes, University of Illinois. 

Section E: George H. Perkins, University of 
Vermont. 

Section F: Herbert Osborn, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Section G: Burton E. Livingston, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Section H: Edward B. Titchener, Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

Section I: George W. Perkins, New York City. 

Section K; C.-E. A. Winslow, Yale University. 

Section L: E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Section M: H. J. Waters, University of Kansas. 

Secretary of Council: Walter V. Bingham, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

General Secretary: J. McKeen Cattell, Colum- 
bia University. 

Secretaries of Sections: 

Section B: G. W. Stewart, State University of 
Iowa. 

Section C: James Kendall, Columbia University. 

Section E: Rollin T, Chamberlin, University of 
Chicago. 

Section K: A. J. Goldfarb, College of the City of 
New York. W. E. HENDERSON, 

General Secretary 





